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inal impulses of the individual are social in character, and 
these are adjusted along with the other impulses. Yet the two 
virtues in question are concerned primarily with the individual 
rather than society. 

(3) That activity in zvhich the individual promotes the welfare 
of society in distinction from his own narrower interests. After 
the emergence of individuality through the organization of the 
various impulses, the next step necessary in moral development 
is the adjustment of this newly-created individuality into the 
larger unity of society. Negatively, this adjustment implies 
the yielding of selfish interest to the equal rights of others, or 
Justice. In its positive bearing, it represents the identification 
of individual interest with the good of humanity, — the highest 
virtue, Benevolence. 

H. W. Wright. 

Cornell University. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF ETHICAL SENTIMENT 
IN THE CHILD. 

Tlte absence of the feeling of ought in infancy. 

It is a matter of general belief that the infant reveals no true 
feeling of duty, no sense of "the ought" in his conduct. What- 
ever action will bring him food and relief from distress is right, 
and may be freely performed; and for several weeks — eight 
or ten at any rate, I think — this is without question the only 
criterion of the Tightness of acts. When he is inclined to squall, 
either in protest or in supplication, he does so without self-re- 
straint; I can discover no evidence that he has any realization 
of the necessity of checking himself for the good of others. 
There is nothing, personal or otherwise, in the world without, 
the well-being of which should be taken into account in deter- 
mining what should be done. Of course, every act implies an 
instinctive appreciation at least of an environment to be dealt 
with in some way and for some end; but the point is that at 
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the outset this end is concerned solely with self-gratification 
without regard to the alter, except as he can serve the self. 

But as we follow the child in his development we can observe 
by the twelfth week, perhaps, the beginnings of the sense of a 
personal environment. At first this sense is revealed in the 
simple pleasure which is manifested in personal presence, shown 
in the smile especially. Running on, we see that by the end 
of the first year certainly, the child restrains his teasing or cry- 
ing on certain occasions, to mention a typical form of self-re- 
straint. Again, when he is moved to strike his brothers or 
sisters he will often make an effort to inhibit the impulse, and 
with some measure of success. So he will go a little way at 
least in sharing his candy and playthings with the members 
of the family; while at the sixth month he did not show the 
slightest disposition to do this. Passing on to his second birth- 
day, we find that, even when he is alone, he will sometimes 
refrain from touching things that he has been instructed not 
to disturb, whereas in the first months such instructions would 
exert no influence upon his conduct a few moments after they 
were given. He will now apparently struggle to control the 
impulse to interrupt his mother when she is talking; he will 
strive to keep his food from falling on the floor; he will 
show signs of distress when he soils his clothing, and so on ad 
libitum. I mention these instances merely as typical examples 
of the awakening in the child of a consciousness that he must 
direct his actions with reference to the wishes or commands or 
needs of the people about him. There are persons besides him- 
self to be reckoned with now. We see him here at the very 
birth, perhaps, of the sense, in its crudest, most elemental form, 
of oughtness, of duty, and it may be of ethical feeling. 

The genesis of the child's self-restraints. 

We must now inquire why the child of a year old will fre- 
quently make an effort of his own volition to check himself in 
his crying, or in any other forbidden action. To begin with, 
the earliest experience which tends to develop inhibition is the 
displeasure expressed by the mother or nurse in one way or 
another over the child's excesses. She may deny him his food 
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when he cries ; or she may show disapproval in her face or voice 
or manner ; or she may refuse to assist him in any way ; or in the 
last resort she may whip him. In some way she makes him 
realize that crying, say, is not acceptable, and this gives him a 
basis for determining the legitimacy of this action. The out- 
come of any act, in terms of pleasure and pain, is the only 
guide the child has for determining whether or not it may be 
performed. In the social sphere, what passes with others is 
right; that is, it may be performed without restraint. But 
what is resented by others is wrong; that is, it may not be 
performed without peril. Thus the child comes gradually to 
realize that he will in the long run get on most satisfactorily 
if he restrains himself in some of his actions instead of giving 
way to his impulsions. At first it is a matter of very simple, 
direct association. The mother as a disapproving or punishing 
individual becomes associated with certain of the child's acts, 
and it happens in time that when the suggestion to perform 
these acts appears, the prohibiting factor rushes into conscious- 
ness and arrests their progress. 

Until the inhibition or performance of an action becomes 
facile, so that it will occur more or less mechanically, there will 
always be something of a Struggle between impulsions and re- 
straining or importuning ideals, and this is felt as strain or 
tension which we call the sense of duty in its simplest, roughest 
form. It is the beginning of the conflict, which is destined to 
become ever more involved and serious, between the demands 
of the social environment and primordial impulses. It is the 
very beginning of the elaboration of an ideal self which reflects 
the feelings, the needs, the desires of the alter ; and it is ordered 
that this ideal self, once born, shall, in most cases at any rate, 
wage ceaseless warfare upon the lower and more "ego-centric" 
self. 

The discovery that it pays to be helpful and generous and the 

results. 

Looking now at another aspect of our subject, we see that 
the child of a year old readily discovers that when he shares 
his goods with his fellows he is repaid richly in his mother's 
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approval, which is manifested in various tangible ways, alike 
in deed and by word of mouth ; and he may also receive gifts 
and gratifying expressions from those with whom he has 
shared. Thus it is in time made obvious to him — and without 
doubt his natural endowment helps him to attain this realization 
quite readily — that he can get more pleasure from what turns 
out to be a social rather than a narrow, egoistic act. While he 
is learning this lesson one can observe the struggle taking place 
between an original, self-referring impulse and a not-yet-very- 
clearly-perceived or definitely established social one. Now at 
this moment one sort of action gains the right of way, and at 
the next another sort becomes supreme. But the child's ex- 
periences all tend to make what we might call his altruistic 
action seem to him best suited to promote his interests, though 
of course from his own standpoint there is not yet either selfish 
or altruistric conduct as we understand the terms; — there are 
simply actions, some of which turn out well, and are performed 
by people generally, while others turn out poorly, and are as 
generally avoided. When he is mean, the persons affected make 
him suffer for it. His brothers and sisters tell him they will 
not share with him ; father, mother, and teacher make him feel 
unhappy through avoiding or shaming him, and so it goes. 
Or they may direct his attention to some child who is generous, 
and praise him. Now every child craves approval ; and so the 
learner of social lessons is greatly stimulated to imitate the per- 
sons whom his father and mother reward with their flattering 
words and approving smiles. So these forces are at work every 
moment of the child's social life, teaching him what actions 
will be endorsed and what ones resented by the social environ- 
ment, and in this way he gets started in the making of discrimi- 
nations which in due course may be entitled ethical. In the 
beginning they relate to particular concrete situations; but as 
development proceeds and experiences of a social character in- 
crease; generalizations gradually become established, and these 
give the adult his principles for ethical judgment and conduct, 
a point which must be elaborated presently. 
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The genesis of the sense of ought. 

It has been suggested that as a result of increasing social 
experience the child discovers that others have rights which he 
for his own welfare must respect. Their possessions first must 
and later ought to be let alone. Without doubt, in the beginning 
they must not be disturbed because, if they are, direct physical 
pain will follow ; but with broadening experience it is probable 
that the consciousness of direct punishment for abrogation of 
the rights of others grows less and less prominent, and in its 
place arises a more or less definite feeling that anti-social con- 
duct, as revealed by the child's experience and education, is 
wrong, and the only way to secure peace of mind is to act in 
harmony with the promptings of this social, or 1 may say, 
ethical feeling. Action is, in the early years, largely unre- 
flective ; the question of reasonableness in the broad sense is not 
asked. An action is executed in a certain way because it has 
been found to be expedient; no ulterior reasons are sought or 
needed. But as the reflective tendency develops (we cannot 
stop to trace its course here) there appears a disposition to con- 
sider the wider relations of actions, their outcome, and their 
justification; and as a result it is seen that in both a 
positive and a negative way certain kinds of conduct must 
be required of all for the welfare of all. Then when 
this period is reached the child can assimilate the ethical 
instruction he receives from parent, teacher, minister, and 
books in which social ideals are constantly inculcated, in 
some cases purposively, in others incidentally. The teacher 
and parent are saying frequently: You ought not to do 
this or that, and the child is asking why. On the whole, 
the reasons given him are those which have become ap- 
parent through ages of social evolution, and which he can 
appreciate. Out of such experience is developed the sense of 
the inherent Tightness or wrongness of actions because they 
have universal validity ; expediency, in the narrow sense, is no 
longer the prominent motive it was originally. The alter in his 
tendencies and needs comes often to occupy as important a place 
in consciousness as the ego; and an act to be approved must 
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work no harm to the former, for the advantage of the latter ; 
and the reverse is equally true. Conduct that will meet this 
test is right; any other kind is wrong. 

The genesis of conscience. 

Perhaps we have gone far enough now so that we may say 
that the child's conscience grows by easy stages right out of 
his social experiences wherein he is made aware that it pays 
to respect the rights of others, and to share his possessions with 
them. In the beginning, the mother's disapproval revealed in 
a variety of very concrete ways was the principal spur to inhibi- 
tion ; and the child had actually to see her face in order that it 
should control him. However, in the course of maturing, as the 
imaging power develops, the mother can continue to exert an in- 
fluence over her child's conduct, even when she is far removed 
from him. She really lives in her boy's springs of conduct 
when he is tempted to perform the actions she has forbidden, 
or when he fails to perform those she has urged upon him. 
She is there in greater or less vividness of detail, looking on, 
and approving or disapproving, and thus she directs him much 
as if she were really present in the flesh. As development pro- 
ceeds, though, the mother, in her concrete, distinct personality, 
gradually subsides, so to speak, and there is left only the ap- 
preciation of her general attitudes in the special sorts of situ- 
ations in which she has determined the child's actions in the 
past. And what is true of the influence of the mother is equally 
true of every person who instructs the child regarding his social 
relationships. 

If one should work out the natural history of any act subject 
to the operations of conscience, he would find it conforming to 
this general type. There must first be very definite concrete 
experience, — disapproving persons, punishment, and so on; 
then in time these may operate through imagination, as we say ; 
and finally the concrete factors are eliminated wholly or in part, 
but their import is still felt, and is sufficient to enforce conduct 
in harmony therewith. Until ethical action in any situation 
becomes quite definitely established the concrete personalities 
who demanded it originally tend to remain as foci of attention, 
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as it were, and so as determinants of behavior. It should be 
impressed that when the concrete personalities have dropped 
into subconsciousness the individual remains responsive to 
their influence ; he feels he must act in the present as these per- 
sonalities bade him to act in similar situations in the past. He 
feels there is something wrong if on any occasion he goes 
against his habitual action, and he will be ill-at-ease until he 
comes back into line. Conscience then is really the effect of 
lack of harmony between the individual's present action, which 
is narrowly egoistic, and the more broadly social, more ideal 
action which is urged upon him in the manner which has been 
sketched above. I say ideal action, and I mean by this action 
which is generally endorsed and taught by the people about the 
individual, but which he has not yet adopted in his own con- 
duct. As soon as one's action is brought into harmony with 
these social ideals, conscience approves; there is a feeling of 
satisfaction; and if the act be repeated without struggle, con- 
science gradually ceases to manifest itself at all; there is no 
further need for it. Its function is to make the individual rest- 
less, unhappy, wretched as long as his conduct is not consonant 
with that which he has come to believe his social environment 
rightfully demands of him- It may be added that in all likeli- 
hood no one ever reaches the point where absolutely every 
action is felt to be in accord with his highest ideals. This is 
to say that conscience must be active in the breasts of all men to 
a greater or less extent. I except, of course, pathological cases 
wherein ideals have become inoperative as a result of degener- 
ation, and imbecile cases wherein ideals never gain any control- 
ling force over original impulses. 

The way in which the demands of the social environment get 
represented in consciousness. 

Thus consciousness on the social side is a sort of theatre in 
which one's friends and acquaintances and the public in general, 
so far as it has become a matter of experience, constitute the 
audience whose function it is to pass judgment upon the actor's 
performances. Every act is scrutinized by them, and one can- 
not escape praise or blame, except in respect of those activities 
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that have often been performed and appraised in the same way, 
so that they have become automatic. This it is that causes the 
child distress when he performs a mean deed, even if he knows 
it will not be actually detected. These ideal spectators know of 
it, and they are condemning or shaming him, and he is not fit 
to be seen by his fellows. If a person should be so constructed 
(as idiots probably are) that consciousness could entertain no 
ideal personages who would commend or condemn him for his 
conduct, then we cannot conceive that in such a case there would 
be any way for him to determine whether deeds were right or 
wrong, except by their immediate outcome. Right is, then, 
what our models endorse, wrong is what they condemn. 

I use the term models, of course, in a broad sense. Some of 
Shakespeare's characters may become my models in a very real 
and vital way. Plato and Aristotle are living personages for 
me, and they determine my conduct in some respects ; they live 
in my consciousness in a real manner, and act as counselors 
in moments of doubt. So the great men of all times, whose 
lives I am familiar with, and the great characters depicted in 
fiction, as well as the persons now living whom I have met, all 
dwell close to the springs of conduct, and play a part in approv- 
ing or disapproving my conduct. When I am perplexed I try 
to discover how these persons would act under similar circum- 
stances, and when I see what they would do I see what 
I may do. 

The first requirement for the development of ethical sentiment. 

It follows from what has been said that for the development 
of the highest ethical sentiment the child must be brought into 
contact with persons, both in concrete life and in literature and 
art, who embody it in their daily lives and exhibit it in a great 
variety of situations. The broader the child's experience with 
people, the more cosmopolitan he is, the more likely he will be 
to touch persons who exhibit the highest ethical qualities in all 
the situations in which he will ever be placed. It may be asked 
at this point why there is not as great likelihood of his choosing 
evil as virtuous models; and logically this is possible. Practi- 
cally we recognize this, for we hesitate to permit our children 
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to form associations with all sorts and conditions of men. We 
often keep them out of the public schools because they may see 
bad models. But after all is said, it is still probable that in the 
frank and open intercourse of many individuals, in give-and- 
take relations, that which is ethical will predominate over that 
which is evil; or at least it will be relatively easy under such 
conditions to make ethical ideals most prominent through edu- 
cational training. One who knows children at all intimately 
realizes that certain kinds of conduct when seen in public may 
be severely dealt with, while at the same time it will be toler- 
ated or practiced when there are only two or three together. 
When activities are brought to the public test the ethical vision 
seems to be clearer; the lower egoistic motives are checked by 
the higher and social ones. 1 

Solitude favors ego-centric actions of every sort, while pub- 
licity, in the sense in which the term has been used, stimulates 
the development of the virtues which men in general recognize 
ought to prevail, even though in their own private life they may 
not practice them freely. They may find some excuse for their 
own actions, but they cannot find any for the alter who is an 
offender. Of course, in the child's associations there must be 
some method of causing him to esteem most highly the most 
ethical persons. How this is to be done in detail cannot be 
worked out here; but it will be appropriate, perhaps, to close 
with the suggestion that the child, especially as he approaches 
maturity, will tend inevitably, under ordinary circumstances, 
to approve what is best in the conduct about him, because he 
will see that it is after all most in accord with his experience of 
what will be best for everyone concerned ; and, what is of most 
consequence, it is publicly commended, and is recognized as the 
ideal which every one should embody in his own demeanor. 

M. V. O'Shea. 
University of Wisconsin. 



1 It will doubtless occur to some readers that this statement is in oppo- 
sition to the current theory of the lawlessness of the mob. But the mob 
temper is pathological. A group of men is not always a mob, though 
under certain conditions it may become one. It may be an easy passage 
from a deliberative assembly to an unreasoning mob; but psychologically 
they are a polar distance apart. 



